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PAY YOUP DEBTS. 


FIRST TALE. 


UGLY KATE AND PRETTY JANE. 

“ Pay your debts, papa,” cried out 
little Peter Yale, when he saw his fa¬ 
ther come into the room. “ Yes! pay 
your debts,” said little Mary, taking 
him by the hand, and trying to pull 
him to a chair. 

“Debts!” said Mr. Yale; “what is 
it that I owe you ? Send in your bill 
and I will pay you at once ” 

“ Oh, we need not send in a bill, for 
we can tell what it is you owe us in a 
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minute, .x You told us that if we did 
our writing lesson well every day for 
three days, you would tell us eight 
tales, and you know that we have 
done it well, papa; so pay your debts! 
Pay your debts!” 

“ Put are you quite sure that you 
are right? Are you quite sure that 
you were not to tell me eight tales V 

“Yes! yes! we are quite sure that 
you were to tell the tales to us; so 
please to begin.’p/ 

Here little Peter laid hold of one of 
his papa’s hands, while his sister took 
fast hold of the other. They then 
pulled him into the great arm-chair, 
and stood one on each side, that he 
might not run away. “ Now,” said 
little Mary, as she put her arms round 
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his neck, u tell us one of the tales, 

there’s a good, dear papa. 

“Well,” said Mr. Vale, “ if I am so 
deeply in debt, the sooner I begin to 
pay the better. Let me see, what shall 

I tell yon ?” 

Peter and Mary left the choice of 
the story to their papa, saying that 
he would be sure to choose better 
than they could. Their papa then 
began thus: 

UGLY KATE AND PRETTY JANE. 

At a place called Stoke, there were 
eight or ten little houses by the road 
side, each haying a small garden in 
front, and a small garden behind it. 

The walls were white, the roofs were red, 

And many a flower around was spread. 
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Then there were some houses that 
were larger, as well as a church with 
a tower, and a wide green, with a 
large tree, and a seat under it; so that 
what with the large houses, and the 
small houses, and the gardens, and 
the church with the grey tower, and 
the wide green, with the oak tree and 
the seat under it, everybody who 
passed by said, that Stoke was as 
pretty a place as any in England^ 
One of the small houses stood on a 
slope of a green bank, and there lived 
little Kate Parker with her mother, 
a poor widow, and her grandmother. 
The garden in front had not many 
pretty roses or pinks, but there grew 
plants useful for food. Little Kate 
was round shouldered and lame, so 
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that some people were unkind enough 
to call her Ugly Kate. This was very 
wrong, for God had given little Kate 
other things besides a lame foot and 



round shoulders; he had given her a 
gentle spirit, a humble mind, and a 
kind heart. ^ 

Little Kates mother was very poor, 
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and had no one to help her. « Never 
mind, love,” she used to say to Kate, 
“some day your uncle may come 
back from sea; hut if he does not, 
the fear of the Lord is worth more 
than riches, and content is far better 
than silver and gold.” 

In one of the large houses at Stoke 
lived Jane Sharpe, who was about 
the age of Kate, but very unlike her. 
She had a fair skin, a bright eye, and 
a colour in her cheek, so that she was 
called Pretty Jane./ Her papa told 
her she was pretty, her mamma told 
her the same thing, and so did almost 
every one around her: no wonder that 
she held up her head high. Little 
Jane had other things besides a fair 
skin, a bright eye, and a colour in her 
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cheek; she had a bad temper, a proud 
spirit, and an unkind heart. 

Poor little Kate was taken ill, and 
every one near her felt sure that she 
would die; but though Jane knew how 
very ill she was, she never called upon 
her, nor asked any one how she did. 
What could be the reason ? Why, I 
have told you the reason. Jane had 
a bad temper, a proud spirit, and an 
unkind heart. 

Before little Kate was well again, 
her mother was taken ill, and then the 
cry was, What will become of the 
poor girl, if her mother should die ? 
Though her mother did not die, her 
ill health made her poorer than she 
was before, so that she hardly knew 
what to do, but still she said, “ The 
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fear of the Lord is worth more than 
riches, and content is far better than 
silver and gold.” Had Pretty Jane 
been kind, she might have done much 
for poor Kate and her mother; but 
no, she never asked after them, nor 
sent them a single penny. 

It was just at this time, that a man, 
who looked like a sailor, came to 
Stoke. As he walked by the small 
house on the slope of the green bank, 
he asked where it was that Kate 
Parker lived with her little girl? 
This was no other than little Kate’s 
uncle come from sea. He had plenty 
of money; and as he dearly loved little 
Kate and her mother too, so he took 
them under his care. 

What a change was this for little 
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Kate and her mother! They were put 
into a better house; and they had 
better food, and were better clad; 
they had health, and peace, and joy; 
and they bent their knees, and lifted 
up their hearts to thank God for all 
the good things he had given them. 

And now came a dark cloud over 
Pretty Jane, for she caught the small¬ 
pox, which took away all her beauty. 
Her father met with a heavy loss, and 
became very poor, for riches make 
them wings and fly away. Pretty 
Jane was soon sadly off; for no one 
seemed to care for her, she had been 
so proud, and had so bad a temper, 
and so hard a heart. Sick and poor, 
and hated by many, she had not a 
single friend in the village. 
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Did I say that she had no friend? 
Oh, but she had, for there was one 
who waited on her when she was ill, 
took her the things she most wanted 
when she was poor, read to her God’s 
holy word, and was, indeed, to her a 
real friend. 



But who could it be that thus acted 
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fhe part of a kind friend to lier ? 
Who? Why, she who was called 
Ugly Kate, who had never had a kind 
word or act from Jane in all her life, 
and the reason why she did it was, 
because she had a gentle spirit and a 
kind heart. How much better a kind 
heart is than a pretty face! If little 
Kate could act kindly to one who had 
not acted kindly to her, let us try to 
do the same. Oh! it is a lovely thing 

to live in love with all. 

And let us not forget the love of 
Jesus, who, when he was reviled and 
cruelly used, did good at all times, in 
all places, and at last died on the cross 
that they might be saved, and through 
faith in him might enter heaven at 
last. 
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SECOND AND THIRD TALES. 


THE WOOLLY BEAR. 

A TALE ! a tale! Pay your debts!” 
cried little Peter. “ Yes, a tale! a 
tale! Pay your debts!” cried little 
Mary, as they both ran to the summer 
arbour where their papa sat. Mary 
laid hold of her papa by one of his 
legs, while Peter tied a string across 
the doorway. This being done they 
told him that he might tell one story 
or two, just which he liked, but that 
they had a right to keep him in prison 
till he had paid his debts. 
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“ As to that,” said their papa, with 
a laugh, “ I hardly think that you 
have the law on your side, but we will 
talk of this some other time.” 

Just at that moment little Mary 
saw one of those fine hairy grubs called 
“woolly bears” near the arbour, and 
soon after Peter saw him too. The 
woolly bear ran as fast as his legs 
could go, along a stick, over a leaf, 
and under the border of one of the 
beds of the garden. “ Now I think of 
it,” said Mr.Yale, “I will tell you a 
tale of a woolly bear.” 

Both little Peter and his sister were 
very glad to hear what their papa 
said, and still more so when he began 
to tell them this pretty story:— 
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THE WOOLLY BEAR. 

“ A woolly bear! a wholly bear!” 
cried little Henry, as be bent down to 
smell at a full blown rose in his fa¬ 
ther’s garden. Henry’s father being 
near at hand walked to the spot, when 
he saw a woolly bear making the best 
of his way from one side of the gravel 
walk to the other. 

Little Henry left the rose bush to 
watch the woolly bear, whose legs 
moved at a quick rate under his body, 
while the hairs on his back seemed all 
on the move. 

“ Tell me,” said Henry’s father, “ how 
many hairs the woolly bear has on his 
back.” 
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“ Oh,” said Henry, “ I could not 
count them.” 

“ Tell me then,” said his father, 
“ how many strides he takes to go 
across the gravel walk ?” 

“ Indeed I cannot tell,” replied Hen¬ 
ry, “ for he has so many legs, and 
moves them so very fast, that I cannot 
tell at all how many strides he will 
take.” 

“ Well, then,” said Henry’s papa, “ I 
will ask you hut one more question 
about the woolly hear; can yon tell 
me on what errand he is going, that 
makes him in such a hurry?” But 
Henry was as much at a loss in giving 
an answer as he was before. 

“ As yon seem to know so little 
about the woolly bear,” said Henry’s 
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father, “ I will tell you a little about 
him that may please you. In a week 
or two he will build himself a house, 
or rather he will spin himself a place 
to live in, where he will shut himself 
up for a time, and appear as if he were 
dead, and then, all at once, he will 
come out afresh. His furry coat will 
be cast aside, and he will appear as if 
he wore a rich brown and white coat, 
and a bright orange waistcoat, so that 
you would not know him in his new 
dress.” 

Little Henry hardly knew what to 
make of the matter. No sooner did 
his father leave the garden, than 
Henry ran into the house to look for 
Betty, and to beg from her a cup, that 
he might put the woolly bear into it, 
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and feed it there, for then he should 
find out what his father had told him. 

Betty soon found a cup for the 
woolly bear: it was a white one, wide 
at the top, just such a cup, or pot, as 
we see brought to table full of jam. 
Into this cup the woolly bear was put, 
with a green leaf or two; he soon be¬ 
gan to eat the leaves, and seemed as 
happy as a woolly bear could be. 

Every day little Henry fed the 
woolly bear with a fresh leaf, and 
every day he went to see if he had 
begun to build his house. At last the 
woolly bear gave over eating. It was 
of no use to put a fresh leaf into the 
cup, for he would not touch it. Soon 
after this, he began to spin, and to 
fasten his silky threads here to the 
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side of tlie cup, and there to the top 
of a leaf in it that had become dry. 

Little Henry now saw that what 
his papa had said was all true. For 
some weeks the web looked much the 
same, though the woolly bear inside 
it became less and less, until it seemed 
rolled up in a kind of husk or shell. 

One day before little Henry had 
gone to the white cup to look at the 
web, Betty came to him with great joy, 
to tell him that the woolly bear had 
come out of his house in his new dress. 
Henry lost not a moment, but ran off 
as fast as he could to the white cup. 

How little Henry did stare at what 
he saw! There was nothing like a 
woolly bear there, but close to the side 
of the cup was one of the most lovely 
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moths he had ever seen. It was 
about an inch and a half long, with 



wings of a fine brown colour, marked 
with a yellow and white streak here 
and there in many forms. Under his 
upper wings he had a pair less than 
the others, and the whole of his body 
was of a bright orange colour. 
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“ Well,” cried little Henry, half wild 
with joy, “ it is just as papa said it 
would he. There is the woolly bear 
come out of his house in a new suit of 
clothes; he has thrown away his furry 
great coat, and is dressed up in a rich 
brown and white coat, and a bright 
orange waistcoat.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Henry’s father, 
“ forget not, that He who made the 
woolly bear made you; that he made 
all people. He has said, too, that after 
we are dead and have been laid in the 
grave, he will raise us up again; that 
these bodies of ours shall be newly 
formed; and that all who trust in 
his mercy and love, and serve and 
obey him, shall dwell with him in 
glory.” 
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By the time Mr. Yale had ended his 
story, the woolly bear, which had crept 
under the border of one of the flower 
beds, was again seen. Where he was 
going, and what he was going for, 
none of them could tell. 

“ See,” said Mr. Yale, “ how fast he 
gets over the ground. If I had far to 
travel, I should want many things, 
but poor woolly bear has no bundles 
to carry, no stick to walk with, and no 
horse to ride.” 

Little Peter and his sister had a 
laugh at the thought of the woolly 
bear having a bundle and a stick, and 
still more at his riding a horse. They 
then thanked their father for what he 
had told them, but said he must tell 
them another. 
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“ What one more !” cried Mr. Yale. 
“ Yon are severe creditors indeed!” 

“ Yes >” said Mary, “if only a little 
one; and this time let it be about a 
girl.” 

Mr. Vale then began: 


BESSIE BAREFOOT. 

I will tell you in a few words all 
about Bessie Barefoot. If you had 
once seen the tidy and cheerful way 
in which she went about her work, 
you would not soon have forgotten 
her. She was called Bessie Barefoot, 
because, when Mrs. Jay’s daughter 
fust met her in the street, and gave 
her a penny, she had on no shoes. 

Not long was Mrs. Jay in finding 
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out where Bessie lived. A poor place 
it was in a little house up a narrow 



street. Her mother was a widow with 
a very pale face. 

Mrs. Jay not only was kind to the 
poor woman, hut also took Bessie 
under her care, clothed her, and sent 
her to a Sunday school. Oh, how 
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sweetly she talked to her, and how 
lovingly she led her to fear the Lord. 

After Bessie had been some time in 
the Sunday school, Mrs. Jay took her 
into her own house to assist the cook 
in washing the plates and other things. 
Here she paid more attention to her 
than before, having her under her own 
eye. She taught her not only to do as 
she told her, but also to obey her 
Father in heaven. 

Obey the Lord of life, and he 

Shall guard and guide and comfort thee. 

Bessie went on so well, that Mrs. 
Jay made a nurse-girl of her. She had 
her faults, but being mild and willing 
to be taught, they were soon cor¬ 
rected. Bessie never forgot the kind¬ 
ness she had received, and she loved 
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lier mistress. It was, however, the 
great desire of Mrs. Jay that Bessie 
should love the Lord. No real harm 
can happen to those 

Who look above and love the Lord, 

And truly trust his holy word. 

Before Bessie had been very long in 
the place of nurse-girl, the housemaid 
fell ill; and not being able to get 
through her work without help, Bessie 
was set to help her. Every month 
she rose in the good opinion of her 
mistress. She was not content with 
half doing her work. 

Some years after Bessie had been in 
the service of her mistress, the house¬ 
maid had to give up her place from ill- 
health. If Mrs. Jay had gone over the 
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whole parish, she could not have found 
a girl more fitted to become her 
housemaid than Bessie, who took the 
place ; and a better house-girl was not 
to be seen in the parish. 

A good thing it was that poor 
Bessie in her childhood fell in the way 
of Mrs. Jay’s daughter. She had rea¬ 
son to rejoice; for, instead of living an 
idle and sinful life, with no shoes on 
her feet, no knowledge in her head, 
and no piety in her heart, she was 
living as a good servant, pleasing her 
mistress, and fearing, obeying, and 
loving the Lord. 
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FOURTH TALE 


WILFUL WALTER. 

“ Run, Peter, run!” cried little Mary 
Yale, as she made the best of her way 
after her papa, who was going to walk 
in the sunny field. Peter set off at 
once after his sister. 

Mr. Yale, when he heard Mary call 
to Peter, turned aside to hide himself 
in the old hovel behind the thick 
hedge; hut he did this in joke, for he 
knew very well that Peter and Mary 
would soon find him. In a minute or 
two after, they were seen taking their 
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papa from the old hovel to the sunny 
field. 

“ Where are you going to take me ?” 
said Mr. Yale. “ It is a very hard 
thing when I go out that people should 
he always close at my heels to lay 
hold of me! Where are you going to 
take me ?” 

Little Peter and Mary then told 
their papa he should have his choice. 
He might go to jail, or pay them a 
little more of the debt he owed them, 
by telling them a tale, just which he 
liked best. 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Yale, “ if that is the 
case, I will tell you a story at once, for 
to go to jail such a fine day as this 
will never do. I will tell you a tale.” 

Mary and Peter led their papa to a 
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fallen tree that lay in the shady pari 
of the field, where he soon began to 
relate to them this story: 

WILFUL WALTER. 

The wilful boy that has his way 
Will do no good at work or play. 

Wilful Walter had a sister named 
Fanny; but though she was kind to 
him, he w T as not kind to her. Little 
Fanny had a moss rose given to her; 
the flower was a very fine one, but 
the thorns on the stem were sharp 
and strong. 

“ Give me that rose,” said Walter, 
as soon as he saw it, “ for it is just 
such a rose as I should like; give it 
me, Fanny.” 
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“ You should have it in a minute,” 
said Fanny, “ only I do not like to 
give away what poor old Esther has 
given to me.” 

“ Never mind old Esther,” said Wal¬ 
ter, as he came up close to his sister; 
k< give me the rose.” He said this in a 
very wilful way, and looked angry. 
In vain Fanny spoke mildly to him, 
and asked him. to let her keep it a 
little while longer for poor old Esther’s 
sake, hut he would not. “ I will have 
it, said he, with an evil look, fixing 
his eyes on it as his sister held it in 
her hand. “ I will take it if you do 
not give it me.” 

“But what right have you,” said 
Fanny, “ to have my rose ? I never 
took away a flower from you, why 
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should you take mine? It is very 
wrong of you.” 

“ Wrong or right,” said Walter, “ I 
will have it;” and here he made a 
snatch at the flower, when some of the 
large thorns ran into his fore finger, 
and two of them stuck there, while 
the rose, broken from the stem, fell to 
the ground. 

Thus Walter, with his finger torn. 

Has lost the rose and won the thorn. 

Wilful Walter once came into a 
field where some little boys were fly¬ 
ing a kite, “ Let me fly it for you,” 
said he, “ for I can make it go higher 
than you can;” but they would not 
agree to this, for they knew that if he 
once got hold of the string, he would 
not give it up again. 


I) 
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“ Oh,” said he, “ if you will not give 
me the string, I will take it.” This 
was no sooner said than done. The 
boy who was flying the kite was not 
so strong as he was; but just as Wal¬ 
ter had laid hold of the string, a bigger 
boy came into the field and made him 
give it up again. Walter was wilful 
and began to fight, but all the boys 
set on him at once, and the end of it 
was, that the string broke, the kite 
fell into a pool, and Walter slunk away 
with a bruise under his eye, and a 
bloody nose. It is wrong to fight; but 
it was Walter who began the fray, 
and he got, by his wilful conduct, but 
little for his pains. 

Wilful Walter one day w r ent out, 
with his sister Fanny, for a long walk. 
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Poor little Fanny bore with him in 
many of liis wilful ways; for though he 
did not act kindly to her, she still 
loved him: we all ought to return 
good for evil. 

When they were a mile, or more, 
from home, they came to a farm house, 
and Walter wanted Fanny to cross 
the farm yard, for he said it was 
nearer than going along the road, hut 
Fanny told him they had no right to 
do it without leave. “ Go round if 
you like,” said he, “ but as for me, I 
will go across the farm yard.” 

Little Fanny went round, and it 
would have been well for Walter had 
he done the same; for before he was 
fairly across the yard a dog sprang 
from his kennel, and caught him by 
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the leg*, and had not a man ran to 
help him, he would have fared much 
worse. 

Be sure the path of duty keep; 

Who wanders will have cause to weep. 

Wilful Walter limped along the 
road for some time, till he came to a 
place in the lane, where a donkey was 
eating the rough grass in the ditch. 
He then made up his mind that the 
donkey should carry him. In yarn 
little Fanny begged him to walk on, 
and not to get on the back of the 
donkey, for it was all of no use. Tak¬ 
ing a string out of his pocket, and 
tying it round the nose of the poor 
beast, he got on his back; but very 
soon after he was lying in the road, 
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haying been thrown off, and besides 
this the donkey gave him a kick as 
he lay on the ground. Fanny helped 



him up, in a very tender manner, and 
he was glad enough to lean on her 
arm all the way home. 

Now what did Walter get by all 
his wilful ways ? He was torn by the 
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thorns of the rose, beaten by the 
boys, bit by the dog, and thrown 
down and kicked by the donkey. De¬ 
pend upon it, as I said before, 

The wilful boy that has his way 
Will do no good at work or play. 

After Mr. Yale had told his story, 
Peter and Mary said, that as he had 
again paid a part of his debts, they 
would not take him to jail, but trust 
him for the rest of what he owed them 
a little longer. 
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FIFTH TALE. 

THE RED APPLE. 

Peter and Mary were mticli sur¬ 
prised one day, when tlieir papa came 
without calling, and at once sat down, 
and began to pay his debts. 

THE RED APPLE. 

I knew a little girl named Susan. 
One day she was sent by her mother 
to feed the chickens in the yard. A 
wood-sawyer was at work there, and 
a pile of wood was thrown up before 
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the door. Susan climbed carefully 
oyer the wood, and fed the chickens. 
When she was on her way back, 
the wood-sawyer took her up in his 
strong arms and set her down safely 
in the doorway, smiling as he did so, 
and saying to her in a kind tone, 
“ There, my little girl; I was afraid 
you might fall.” 

Susan thanked him, and went up¬ 
stairs to tell her mother. “Now, 
mother, I like the woodman very 
much, for he was so good to me. He 
lifted me kindly over the wood, so 
that I might not get hurt; I thanked 
him; but may I not give him some¬ 
thing ?” 

“If you wish to do so you may,” 
said her mother. 
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“What shall I give him,” asked 
Susan. 

“What would you like to give 
him T 

“That large red apple that you 
gave me this morning. Would not 
that he nice ?” said Susan. 

“Yes, that will do very well,” her 
mother replied. 

Susan was quite glad, and ran down 
and gave the apple. 

“ Thank you; you are a good dear,” 
said the sawyer; “ and what shall I 
do with it T 

“Why, look at it and see how 
pretty it is, and then eat it,” said 
Susan. 

“Well, would you not like to have 
me give it to my poor little Johnny ?” 
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“ Who is J ohnny ?” 

“ My poor boy, that was burned and 
made a cripple by the fire.” 

“ How came he so ?” asked Susan. 

“When he was a baby,” said the 
man, “the poor thing was tied in a 
chair, and left alone for a minute. He 
was a strong baby, and I suppose he 
tried to reach something, and tipped 
himself over against the grate, and his 
clothes took fire, and he was sadly 
burned indeed. But he is a good boy, 
and so loving; shall I give him the 
apple ?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Susan; and she ran 
back into the house, and, with her 
mother’s consent, brought out a little 
toy, a brown wooden horse with a 
man on his back. “There, give that 
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to Johnny, too,” said she; “ for I am 
sorry that he is so burned.” 

Johnny had grown rather too big to 
play with such a toy; hut the sawyer 
did not like to refuse the gift, so he 
took it home at night. He found his 
hoy watching for him at the window. 
When he gave him the horse and the 
apple, Johnny thought he had never 
seen so fine a plaything as the horse, 
nor so large and red an apple before. 
And when he was told who sent them 
to him, he said, “ How good she is to 
me ! how I should like to see her!” 

“ What are you going to do with 
your presents ?” said his father. 

Johnny thought a moment: “ I 
know what I shall do with the 
apple,” he said. “ You know that big 
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boy that looks in here, and tries to 
make fun of me because I was so 
burned by the fire ?” 

“ You mean Tom Norton ?” said the 
father; “the bad boy that I drove 
away from the window last week T 

“Yes, that boy. I want to show 
him that I do not hate him because he 
mocks. I will give Tom this nice 
apple, to show him that it is only my 
face and leg that are burned—that my 
heart is not burned.” 

“Nor outside neither to your 
father, you dear child,” said the poor 
man, clasping the boy in his arms. 

“And what will you do with the 
wooden horse ?” he asked. 

“ Why, I think I will keep it,” said 
Johnny, “and I will show it to the 
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baby to stop her from fretting; and I 
will let some little boys I know play 
with it. I will let Tom play with it 
too, if he is good; I will not keep it 
all to myself.” 

The next day Johnny watched at 
the window, and when he saw the bad 
boy that tried to make fun of his sad 
state, he beckoned to him to come 
nearer. Tom did not know what to 
make of it, and thought perhaps 
Johnny meant to play him a trick 
in return for all his unkindness; so 
he stayed where he was, and did not 
seem to notice Johnny’s call. But 
his purpose of good towards Tom 
was fixed, and he raised up the red 
apple, and again called to him to come 
to his window. 
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“ Here, Tom,” said Johnny, “ here’s a 
nice apple. I do not hate you. Will 
you not love me now, Tom T 



The bad boy was red with shame 
and guilt. To use Bible words, 
Jolinny had “ heaped coals of fire 
upon his head.” He could not take 
the apple. 
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“ No,” lie said, “ I do not want yonr 
apple. I can get apples.” 

“ Yes, I want you to take it,” said 
the burnt boy; “ then you will not 
mock me, perhaps.” 

The apple looked nice, and Tom 
then took it; but as he went away, 
he could not help feeling ashamed of 
himself. 

“What a good boy that Johnny is, 
when I have acted so to him,” he 
thought. “ I am sorry I took his apple, 
for I do not think he gets half so many 
as I do. I wish he had it back again. 
It was mean to take it from him; but 
I am ashamed to take it back again. 
What shall I do with it ?” 

He could not eat the apple, so he 
took it home, and cut it in pieces for 
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liis brothers and sisters. This was a 
new thing for him, and they did not 
know what it meant; for, instead 
of giving to them, he had always tried 
to get from them, and they now asked 
him if he were not ill. 

Tom conld not forget the apple. 
Johnny’s conduct was such a strange 
thing to him, that he could not keep 
it out of his mind; and the more he 
thought of it, the more it seemed 
to soften him. He did not mock 
Johnny any more, and soon he began 
to smile as he passed his window. 
Johnny was very glad to see the 
change in him, and always smiled in 
return. He never was sorry for hav¬ 
ing given away his fine apple, though 
it was indeed a rare thing with him, 
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perhaps more than the finest fruit 
would be to other children. 

Tom Norton often thought, “ I wish 
I had something to give Johnny. I 
ought to give to him, rather than he 
to me.” Then he said, “ I have got a 
few pence for helping my uncle at his 
work. From the pence so gained, he 
bought two oranges. These lie gave 
to Johnny, and was never so happy in 
his life before. He was now by de¬ 
grees growing kind to everybody, but 
mostly to Johnny; for he felt grati¬ 
tude towards him, and he was learn¬ 
ing to pity him and love him. When 
the spring came, he brought him some 
flowers, which he got for him when¬ 
ever he went into the fields beyond 
the city. 
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One day he told Johnny of a plan 
he had made to snare a little bird and 
bring it to him, so that he might 
hear its fine song in his own room, 
since he was lame and conld not go 
out into the fields and woods, and was 
so often alone; but Johnny told him, 
“No, Tom; it is hard enough for me 
to be so shut up here, and I am used 
to it since I was a baby. The bird is 
not used to it, and it would be very 
sad for it; I should not be happy; I 
would rather not, Tom. The flowers 
you bring me are enough.” 

So Tom left the bird to sing in 
freedom in the pleasant woods, but he 
took up a root of pretty sweet-brier, 
and planted it in a litle pot, and set it 
in Johnny’s window; and, though it 
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does not blow very often, it is always 
fresh and sweet. 

Now, Peter and Mary, I wish yon to 
see in this story, how one little good 
act brought another and another, till 
there was quite a chain of kind deeds ? 
There are little good acts for you to 
do. Be sure you do them; and who 
knows what may come of them ? A 
little seed makes a great tree, and a 
little act of love ends in many good 
ways when God smiles on it. 
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SIXTH TALE. 


THE HARD RUN. 

Never had little Peter and his sister 
Mary a harder run than on one fine day 
when they had set off after their papa, 
who was taking his walk. 

Peter had a plan in his head, and 
his sister gladly-joined him to carry it 
out. He had asked John, the servant, 
to lend them two small brass dog- 
collars. These he had tied fast one 
to the other that they might serve for 
handcuffs. Then he had set up a 
short staff, that he might act like one 
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of the police. Thus armed, he and 
Mary left the house in search of their 
papa. 

It was a long time before Mr. Yale 
was seen coming from his walk; but 
at last he came in sight, and then it 
was that the chase began ; for, seeing 
Peter with a staff, he set off back 
again as if he was afraid, and Peter 
and Mary were soon at his heels. 

Away went Mr. Yale along the lane, 
over the waste ground, and across the 
clover field; and away went Peter 
and Mary, as hard as they could run, 
after him. Two or three times they 
lost him, but this only made them run 
the faster when they again saw him. 
What a colour they had in their 
cheeks! 
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Little Peter, seeing his papa enter 
Holly Lane, which runs round in the 
shape of half a ring, told Mary to enter 
it at one end, while he ran across a 
field, and went into it at the other. 

Mr. Yale, who had moved on slowly 
on purpose that he might he caught, 
soon heard Mary behind him, and, just 
as she was about to lay hold of him, 
began to run as if he was in fear; hut 
at that moment he was met by Peter, 
with his handcuffs in one hand and his 
lifted cudgel in the other. What was 
Mr. Yale to do now? Peter boldly 
came up to him, and shaking his staff, 
told him at his peril to resist one of the 
police. In one minute Peter, helped 
by Mary, put the dog-collars fast 
round the wrists of their papa, and 
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led him away as their captive, telling 
him that he must pay some part of the 
debt that he owed them before they 
would let him go. As soon as they 
were at home, Mr. Yale told them this 

story:— 

THE HAED EM. 

Little Alan was all life and spirits. 
Why should he not be ? Youth shone 
bright in his eye; no heavy care lay 
on his heart; and besides this he had 
been taught that the “ Lord is good to 
all, and his tender mercies are over all 

his works.” (Ps. cxlv. 9.) 

Little Alan loved to make his mam¬ 
ma happy; and well he might, for she 
was a good mamma to him, and 
brought him up very nicely. 
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Alan went with his mamma to the 
sea-side, to spend some time in the 
autumn. The house where they had 
rooms was on the sea coast. Oh, how 
busy was Alan all the time he was 



there! He ran about on the downs, 
and picked up pebbles and shells and 
seaweed on the beach. Along with 
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other little boys and girls, he dug up 
the sand, and made small hills to look 
like castles. He was half wild with 

joy- 

One day Alan picked up a very fine 
shell on the sand, and was about to 
run home with it, for he knew it 
would please his mamma, when he 
saw a red purse lying on the sand, 
with shining silver and gold in it. 
Little Alan picked up the purse, and 
seeing a lady going from him, a long 
way off, he began to run after her, 
saying to himself, “This purse must 
belong to the lady.” The lady turned 
into the main road, and Alan turned 
into it too; and when he came up to 
the little mile-stone, within sight of 
the finger-post, he heard the rattle of 
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wheels behind him, and turning round, 
he saw a |)ost-chaise, or coach, coming 
along at a rapid rate. 

At first he thought that he would 
get up behind it; but then his mamma 
had made him promise never to do so, 
she having heard that a lad, whose 
jacket had caught in the wheel, had 
been sadly hurt. Alan was not a boy 
to break his word, or to do what he 
knew would grieve his kind mother; 
so he did not get up behind, but tried 
to keep up with the coach. Oh, how 
he did scamper! 

One of the horses was a gray one; 
but that on which the rider sat was 
dark. There were two ladies in the 
coach, and a servant sat on the box. 
The ladies looked out of the window 
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at him and smiled. This gave him 
fresh spirit. 

But poor Alan could not run far 
without making a stop for breath; and 
then he was taken, also, with what 
boys call a stitch in the side; so the 
coach went on, and left him far be¬ 
hind. Alan called out loudly, and 
waved his hand; hut the lady neither 
saw nor heard him, and, being afraid 
that he should lose her, he again set 
off as hard as he could go, till the 
stitch in his side made him move at a 
slower pace. 

Little Alan, now and then, was 
almost out of heart; hut he had been 
taught not to give up any good object 
lightly, and his mamma had given 
him these lines to learn by heart:— 
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Think well before you pursue it; 

And when you begin, go through it. 

So he kept up the chase till he 
came up with the lady, and then, for 
some time, being out of breath, he 
could not speak to her. 

The lady was very much pleased 
with Alan’s honest and kind conduct, 
though she said the purse did not be¬ 
long to her. But “come,” said she, 
“yon have had a good run, and it shall 
not be for nothing. Here is a nice 
little book for you; and now mind 
what I say: in passing through life if 
you always run after a good object, it 
will never be quite in vain.” With a 
good book in his hand, and a good 
lesson in his heart, little Alan was 
soon at home with his mamma. 
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It was a long tale that Alan had to 
tell her about the shell, and the red 
purse, and the hard run he had had 
after the lady, and the nice little hook, 
and the kind words the lady had 
spoken; hut what was his delight to 
find that the purse, after all, was his 
own dear mamma’s purse ! She had 
bought it the day before, and had 
lost it only half an hour when Alan 
found it on the sands. 

Alan’s new hook was about the sea, 
and fish, and shells. It set forth the 
goodness of God in the works of his 
hand, whether in the sky above us, 
in the waters of the earth, or on the 
dry land. All his works praise him. 
They all display his wisdom, love, 
and power, from the great sun in the 
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heavens to the smallest fish that 
swims in the deep. Nor did the hook 
omit to speak of the love of the Sa¬ 
viour in dying on the cross for 
sinners, and ended with this simple 
verse:—- 

Believe in Jesus Christ, 

And do his will; 

And hope, and peace, and joy 
Your heart shall fill.” 
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SEVENTH TALE. 


LET IT ALONE. 

Little Peter and liis sister Mary 
liked the tales they had heard so 
well, that they were in a great hurry 
to hear others, and very little time 
did they allow their papa to pay his 
debts. 

One day after dinner Mr. Vale went 
into the hall for his hat and stick, that 
he might take a walk, but neither 
stick nor hat were to be found. At 
last he heard the voice of Mary calling 
to him from the little parlour where 
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she was with her mamma. “ Here, 
papa,” said she, “ I have brushed your 
hat very nicely.” 

Mr. Yale went at once into the little 
parlour, but no sooner had he walked 
a yard or two into the room, than 
little Peter, who had hid himself be¬ 
hind it, closed the door, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket. Peter then 
gave a loud laugh, in which he was 
joined both by his sister and mamma. 

“ What does all this mean?” said 
Mr. Yale, as he stamped his foot on 
the floor, as if in a passion, though 
they all knew it was in joke. “ Why 
am I to have my hat and stick taken 
away from me, and to be locked up in 
this room? What is the meaning of 
it?” 
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“ The meaning of it is,” said little 
Peter, “ that you are in debt, and 
when you have paid your debts 
then you shall have your hat and 
stick.” 

Mr. Yale would have it they were 
in the wrong, and that the law would 
protect him ; hut it was of no use, for, 
right or wrong, law or not law, they 
would not let him go till he had told 
them the tale that follows. 

LET IT ALONE. 

If children could he taught to let 
things alone, it would be much better 
for them, but some children must 
meddle with everything. Robert Sly 
was one of this kind. Ten times a 
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day was he told by his father and 
mother to let things alone. 

At one time he took up his father’s 
watch, and broke the glass; at ano¬ 
ther he pulled down his mother’s work 
box from the table to the floor; and 
again and again he turned over the 
leaves of a new picture book when he 
had treacle on his fingers. A sad 
trouble to his parents was Eobert 
Sly. 

One day when Eobert was out in 
the fields, he saw a bee go into the 
flower of the foxglove. 

“ Oh, oh!” said he, 

“ I’ll catch the bee.” 

But it would have been better for 
him had he let him alone. He caught 
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the bee, but the bee caught him too, 
and so stung him, that he let him go, 
and went away crying. 

The next day seeing the black cat 
sitting on the wall, he could not let 
her alone, but took hold of her tail to 
pull her down. Puss in a moment 
stuck her claws into his hand and 
drew the blood from it freely. The 
black cat ran one way, and he walked 
the other, 

With a sob and a sigh, 

And a tear in his eye. 

Soon after this Eobert saw two dogs 
ready to fight, and as he wanted to 
set them on, he patted one of them on 
the back while he was showing his 
teeth; the dog turned round and bit 
him for his pains. The dogs then 
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began to fight, but Robert did not 
stop to see them, for he was in great 
pain. Those deserve to be bitten by 
dogs who set dogs on to bite one 
another. 

Let it alone, is a very good motto, 
but Robert Sly could never put it to 
use: no wonder, then, that he often 
had to smart for his folly. 

On passing down the shady lane, 
Robert came to a spot where a don¬ 
key, with a log on his foot, was eating 
a thistle. In a minute Robert began 
to drive him about, and after that 
he tried to get on his back; but he 
soon lay on the ground, for the 
donkey had given him a kick. The 
kick of a donkey was not enough to 
cure him of his fault, for still he 
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must meddle with the things around 
him. 

A few days after this he saw some 
boys pelting farmer Blake’s apple 
trees, that they might creep through 
the hedge and get the apples. Robert 
must do the same, so he began to pelt 
the trees too. The farmer, who saw 
them from a barn that was near, came 
behind them, and laying hold of Ro¬ 
bert, beat him so with a thin stick, 
that he roared out as if he was being 
killed. 

That very night being left alone for 
a little time in the kitchen, where a 
pot was boiling on the fire, he must 
needs take off the lid to see what was 
inside the pot. As he did this, the 
pot slipped from the fire, while the 
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hot boiling water that fell on his legs 
and feet made him cry aloud. So he 
had to pay for his peeping. 

A child that cannot let things alone 
is not fit to he left by himself: he 
must be looked on as a baby that 
knows not how to behave itself. 

Be sure, when you are left in a 
room alone, that when you see a 
watch, or a picture, or a work box, or 
anything else, that you do not touch 
it. 

If it be not your own, 

Why then let it alone. 

But besides the things which are left 
in a room, and those that children 
meet with out of doors, there are 
others that young people should let 
alone, and among them are anger, 
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hatred, malice, and revenge. They 
should let alone pride, ill nature, had 
words, and every evil passion. To 
fear God, to read Ms holy word, and 
to love Jesus Christ the Saviour, and 
to let alone every evil thing, is the 
way to he happy. 

No sooner had Mr. Vale told his 
story than his hat and stick were put 
into his hand, little Peter and Mary 
telling him that they would trust him 
another day or two, hut that he must, 
on no account, delay the paying of his 
debts any longer. 
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EIGHTH TALE. 


THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 

As Mr. Yale had almost paid the 
whole of his debts, haying only one 
more story to relate, he told little 
Peter and Mary that the next night, 
after tea, he should be ready to tell 
them his tale. “Then,” said little 
Peter, “ I shall not want my handcuffs 
and my police-staff any more.” 

“ I think,” said Mr. Yale, “ it is high 
time for me to get out of your debt, 
you show me so little mercy. You 
haye pulled me into the great chair, 
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kept me in prison in the summer ar¬ 
bour, chased me into the hovel, hand¬ 
cuffed me in the lane, and yon have 
taken from me my hat and stick, and 
locked me up in the parlour. I won¬ 
der what you would do next ?” 

“Papa,” said little Peter, “you know 
that it is all your own fault; for if you 
had only paid your debts, we should 
not have served you so.” 

After tea the next day Mr. Yale be¬ 
gan his story thus:— 

THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 

Some time ago a good friend of 
mine went to see a poor old woman. 
As her name was Mary, so she was 
ofen called Poor Old Mary. 
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Mary. But was she very poor, 
papa ? 

Mr. V. Very poor in gold and silver; 
but she had God’s good book and 
God’s grace, and they make the poor¬ 
est person rich. Poor old Mary had 
been left an orphan at an early age; 
but as her father had been well to do 
in the world, she was put to school, 
and looked after with great care. 

Mary. Oh, I am glad of that. 

Mr. V. When Mary left school she 
was said to be a well-looking person; 
but so many people told her so, that 
she became silly and proud. After 
many years she had a husband and a 
little girl. Her heart was set on the 
little girl, but God, in his wisdom, took 
her away. 
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Peter. Wliat did she do then, when 
she had lost her little girl ? 

Mr. V. That loss was made a gain to 
her, for it was a means of taking away 
her pride, and making her humble. 
In after years she became a meek, 
pious woman, fearing God, loving the 
Saviour, and doing all the good she 
could to those around her. But I 
must now tell you of her old arm¬ 
chair. 

Mary. Oh, do tell us all about it. 

Mr. V. The armchair that poor old 
Mary sat in was in a sad crazy state, 
not fit, indeed, nor safe for any one to 
sit in. The seat was broken, one arm 
was broken, and one leg was broken. 
It is true that she had tied it up, time 
after time; but still it was so loose 
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and rickety that Mary thought one 
day or other it would fall to pieces 
under her, and let her down. 

Peter. TVdiy did she not buy a new 
one, or have the old one mended ? 

Mr. V. Old Mary was too poor to 
do one or the other. "While my good 
friend was with her she said, “I see 
that you are looking at my old crazy 
chair. I did hope that it would last 
my time, but I now fear it will not. 
Every time I sit down upon it I feel 
that I am unsafe.” 

Mary. I am sadly afraid that the 
old chair fell all to pieces. 

Mr. V. After my good friend had 
left poor old Mary the old crazy chair 
often came into her mind. “ What a 
thing it would be,” said she, “if the 
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chair should fall to pieces! It might 
he the death of her.” 

Mary. And so it might. 

Mr. Vale. The very next time my 
good friend went to see old Mary, she 
took two or three others with her. 
They had all agreed to buy what they 
hoped would be a comfort to the poor 
old woman; and what do you think 
it was ? 

Mary. I know, I feel sure, papa, it 
was an arm chair. 

Mr. V. You are right. When old 
Mary saw her new chair, she lifted up 
her hands with wonder. “To think,” 
said she, “ that I should ever be the 
owner of such a chair!” But if poor 
old Mary thanked those who gave her 
souseful a gift, she thanked God more, 
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who had put it into their hearts to do 
such a deed of mercy. It was a fine 



sight to see old Mary sitting, with a 
happy heart, in her new arm-chair, and 
her kind friends round her almost as 
happy as she was. 

Peter. What did they do with the 
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crazy old chair ? I do hope they 
broke it all to pieces. 

Mr. V. I never heard anything 
further about it. All that I know is, 
that poor old Mary was made very 
happy. “ Here am I,” said she, “ after 
all my trials! The young and the 
strong are taken away, and yet I am 
left to tell of the goodness and mercy 
of God.” 

Mary. That is a very nice tale in¬ 
deed, papa; and now you have paid 
all your debts. 

Peter. Yes, papa has paid all his 
debts; but the sooner he is in debt 
again the better. 

Mr. V. What! and be hunted from 
place to place, and handcuffed, and 
all manner of things. There is one 
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remark I would make about resting 
on what is unsafe. Poor old Mary 
could not help resting on her crazy 
chair; but some people rest on things 
that are quite as crazy for their hope 
of heaven. Let us rest on nothing 
but Jesus Christ, for he only can 
save us. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Vale, as he 
pulled little Peter and Mary to him to 
give them a kiss, “ bear in mind that 
we shall all be in debt as long as we 
live. Our debt to each other of love 
and kindness may, in part, be paid; 
but our debt to our Lord and Saviour, 
who died for us, can never be repaid. 
Let each of us, then, think how much 
we owe him, and love him all our 
days. 
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